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SOME RECENT FRENCH FICTION. 

It is perhaps not doing injustice to most Americans of 
scholarly tastes to say that Renan is to them little else than 
the >author of the Vie de Jesus, the History of Israel and 
the volumes on the early Christian Church. It is as the pop- 
ularizer of the teachings of the Tuebingen school that Re- 
nan's influence has been felt in this country, and doubtless 
this same influence has been . strong in France also, but 
there its power has been felt rather as the natural result of 
a philosophical system, and so the effect of Renan's work 
has been both different and more far-reaching in France 
than elsewhere. 

What this thinker stands for in the intellectual life of his 
country has, I think, been most keenly perceived by Paul 
Bourget in his Essais de Psychologie Contem-poraine. Bour- 
get is in a sense the child of Renan, and we shall have oc- 
casion to examine his own place in literature by and b}-. 
These essays, his earliest claim to literary notice, offer the first 
as well as the most thoughtful analysis of Renan's influence 
on French thought and writing. He distinguishes in him 
an element of religion, or rather religiosity, a spirit of aris- 
tocratic indifference, or of dilettantism mingled with pro- 
found learning. It might seem as though the first of these 
qualities tended to exclude the third, but it was not really so, 
for it is of M. Renan's nature not to be inconvenient!}' consist- 
ent, not to follow any tendency to its legitimate conse- 
quences. Hence we find him, the profound sceptic, coun- 
selling doubting priests to remain in the Church if their age 
is such as to make change inconvenient. Hence, too, we 
find him deploring the passing away of popular faith in 
France. Hence it comes that in his Souvenirs he tells us 
with a good-humored smile that he was always " a tissue of 
contradictions . . . one-half fated to be used to destroy 
the other". And he continues with strange indifference: 
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" I do not complain, for this moral constitution has brought 
me to the greatest happiness that man can enjoy."" 

Religiosity then, a disposition to look at questions from an 
emotional rather than from a strictly intellectual side, Ren an 
had, and his genius inspired others to give to this " state of 
soul ", as he would call it, a literary form in the Neo-Chris- 
tian revival of Romanticism, which finds its chief exponent 
in de Vogue, the translator and ardent admirer of Tolstoi 
and the Russian school, with which, indeed, it has much in 
common. " Beauty ", says de Vogue, " grew restless to as- 
sert itself", and it struggles for expression not unsuccess- 
fully in that writer's 'Joseph Olenine, and better still in 
Le Forestier and Le Bergcr of de Glouvet. But while the 
religiosity in Renan has no doubt assisted this movement, it 
lay in the natural order of development as a reaction from 
excessive naturalism, from the worship of the ugly and hor- 
rible as we find it, or may find it if we choose, in Huysmans 
and Alexis. 

But, in the storm and stress of literarv and moral combat, 
de Vogue and the best of his following have outgrown the 
nebulous " state of soul " and become the most zealous 
fighters on the side of moral purpose against the aristocratic 
indifFerentism on the one hand and the pessimistic introspec- 
tion on the other that seem to be eating out the heart of the 
poetry, criticism, and fiction of this latest French literature. 
Both tendencies have their seeds in Renan quite as much 
as has Neo-Christianity. In him thej* Jived at peace but 
their essential antagonism made strife certain so soon as 
they were planted in earnest minds. So we find de Vogue 
opposing with all the zeal of conviction those followers of 
Flaubert and Gautier who teach that " art, having its reason 
in itself, should not be conceived as a means." Who preach 
art for art's sake, and practise too often art for corruption's 
sake. In criticising a book, to them the style, /' ecriturc is 
everything, the moral purpose, the influence on the read- 
ers, is nothing. "Do I do well what I try to do?" not "is 
what I try to do worth}' of being tried? " is their sole ques- 
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tion. What other justification is possible for Mademoiselle 
de Mau fin or the very gamey dishes from Catulle Mendes' 
witches-kitchen ? 

Against all this the Neo-Christians set their faces like a 
Mint. To aristocratic indifferentism they oppose a Christi- 
anity that places man's social duties in the very fore-ground. 
They are the missionaries of Christian Socialism. Their 
stern preaching of self-sacrifice finds, as it has always found 
when preached with earnest conviction, a responsive chord 
in the heart of generous youth. Perhaps no one has a 
greater following among the student body of Paris to-day 
than de Vogue, so that his crying in the pessimistic wilder- 
ness has not been wholly vain. 

The great majority of the literary opponents of naturalism, 
however, have fallen more under the two other tendencies of 
Renan's dominant mind. They show almost without ex- 
ception an indifference to the consequences and moral bear- 
ings of their work, or even a cynical disregard of them. And 
then, as though to bear witness to the truth of that strong 
word of Goethe that : 

alle Schuld raeeht sick auf Erden 

we find them given over to pessimism, to discouragement, 
to morbid introspection, to the cultivation of what Jules 
Claretie has happily called " the shudder in literature," and 
finally, in the case of the most brilliant of their number, to 
the vacancy of insanity. I speak, of course, only of the 
seriously minded among them, especially of Maupassant, 
Bourget, and Barres, but the same tendencies are discerni- 
ble in a host of minor writers and journalists whose frivolity 
would be amusing enough were it not the fiddling of a mad 
dance to an ignoble, fin de siecle, social dissolution. Non 
ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e -passa, and let us turn to the 
nobler spirits. 

Guy de Maupassant's literary career is practically con- 
fined to the eighties. His first tale was published in 1880. 
His last work, the drama Musotte, written in collaboration 
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with Normand appeared in 1891. Trained in the critical 
school of his uncle Flaubert, he got from him that wonder- 
ful mastery of concise and pregnant style which distinguish- 
ed his first essay as sharply as it has done all that has followed 
from his pen. This beginning was made in the Soirees de 
Medan a volume of tales in which Zola introduced several 
of his young admirers to the literary public. Here Mau- 
passant's Bonle de St/if, telling of the German occupation 01 
Normandy, easily led all its fellows in originality and com- 
pact diction. That this first study should be laid in Nor- 
mandy was not without its significance. The Normans 
have, and perhaps deserve, a repute of hard, thrifty selfish- 
ness, which in its various aspects had been the frequent studv 
of Flaubert. From his various characters Maupassant 
seems to have distilled a type of egotistical pessimism that 
runs through all his own work. 1 Indeed Flaubert's influence 
on him was far more lasting than Zola's, for his literary stand- 
ing once assured, Maupassant ceased to frequent the soirees 
de Medan though he joined no other literary coterie. Al- 
ready of independent means and earning large sums by his 
pen, he asumed some airs of aristocratic superiority over his 
fellow book-makers, having perhaps few tastes in common 
with them. When M. Jules Huret sought to interview him 
for his Enquete sur /' Evolution Litter aire, he found him 
"harder to come at than any man in Paris". "I write when 
I choose ", he told him, "but I don't care to talk about it. 
I get on well with Zola and with Goncourt, too, in spite 01 
the Memoirs. However I don't see them often. With the 
others I have nothing to do." Theodore Child, in his inter- 
esting studies of Literary Paris in Harper's Magazine, cites 
him as saying : " With my obstinacy and my method 01 
working I could have become almost anything except a 



1 It was but a few months ago that we read, not without pity, of the 
death in Rouen, in dire poverty, of Adrienne Legay, known to her neigh- 
bors as Boule de Suif, whose true story owes but little to Maupassant's in- 
vention. She died, as one of his heroines might be expected to die, by sui- 
cide. 
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mathematician, and this is so true that never in my life, no 
more now than formerly, have I found any joy in working. 
For me literature has never been anything but a means of 
emancipation." 

Maupassant travelled much in search of distraction and 
health, and has given us beautiful pictures of Italy, Algeria, 
and of cruising on the Mediterranean in La Vie Err ante 
(1890), An Soleil (1884^, and Sur /' Eau (1888). This 
last is peculiarly interesting to us because it contains his 
confession of faith, or of the lack of it. Life is to him a 
succession of fatalities, caused by imperative desires and 
ending, for good and all, with death. A man with this creed 
has no check to sensuality but satiety, and his early volumes 
show him quite too often as a playful satyr. A friend de- 
scribed him at this time as " in extremely good health, ruddy, 
and with the look of a robust country bourgeois ". But 
even in these earlv years there was a worm at the root of 
the tree. This lover of the senses and all they brought 
him, dwelt as such men are apt to do, on that very mystery 
of death that he denied. The effect of this is not noticea- 
ble so long as the sensual life does not pall, but when it 
does such men are sure to grow restless at life's seeming 
emptiness. What bitterness there is in Byron's lines : 

I care not for new pleasures, as the old 
Are quite enough for me, so they but hold. 

We can watch Maupassant's later work gradually losing 
the sensuous exuberance of the earlier period. It becomes 
" sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ;" and he natur- 
ally grew more sympathetic with others' sufferings as his 
own life grew more troubled. Those orgies which far into 
the night used to rouse his neighbors in their country villas 
at Etretat, gave way to moi'bid speculation on the essential 
misery of the lot of man and to scientific investigation, with 
which he deliberately nursed the pessimism that was corrod- 
ing his mind, until at last the healthy animalism of 
Mademoiselle Fiji (1882), of Une Vie (1883), and even of 
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Bel- Ami (1885), changed to the melancholy moral anatomy 
and self-dissection of Fort comme la Mort or Notre Ceeur 
{1889-1890), while in La Horla (1887) we may well discern 
with Jules Claretie * the first symptom of coming insanity. 
"That way madness lies," said the greatest of our psycholo- 
gists. Maupassant was a consistent, and in later years a 
most serious pessimist, and because he has suffered for his 
consistency and his earnestness, he merits sympathy and 
pity more than those who halt half way on the path they 
have chosen, and yet do not turn back but call others to 
come on. 

Before passing to them, we may linger a moment over the 
long series of Maupassant's volumes. Vapereau counts 
twenty-six, beside the Soirees de Medan and his share of 
Musotte. Of these twenty-six, three as we have seen, are 
books of travel and one a volume of poems published in 1880. 
There are, beside, six novels belonging mainly to the later 
period; Une Vie (1883), Bel-Ami (1885), Mont-Oriol 
(1887), Pierre et yean (1888), Fort comme la Mort (1889), 
■and A r otre Cceur (1890). Of these Pierre ct yean, a story 
of fraternal jealousy, is thought by some to be the master- 
piece. It is in connection with this tale that he develops 
his theory of fiction, without which no French romancer is 
now completely equipped. His is, he says, the novel of 
dispassionate observation. But here, and in the two tales 
that followed, the observation, however dispassionate, is, we 
feel, unpleasantly morbid. The author seems to have rea- 
soned himself into a moral pitfall from which he sees no is- 
sue. In the earlier tales we can watch him approaching this 
pitfall with such calmness, such clear vision, that the reader, 
had he not the future of the writer before him, might be 
disposed to regard the work as satirical, as an ironical re- 
duction to the absurd of the pessimistic philosophy. 

Let us take for instance, Bel-Ami, a tale of the press and 
of political life. The hero is a Norman, an unscrupulous but 



1 "The Shudder in Literature," North American Review, August, 1892. 
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not altogether unattractive scoundrel, with the fascinations 
of a Casanova and a shrewd impudence which we feel is 
pretty sure to command worldly success. No baseness 
within the pale of law is for him too base. He makes the 
hearts of others the stepping stones to his desires. He at- 
tains all he hoped for, and we read that at his marriage with 
the wealthy daughter of one of his many mattresses de -par 
le monde " as he knelt by Susan's side he bent his head. He 
felt almost a believer, almost religious, full of gratitude to 
the divinity that had favored him so, that treated him with 
such regard. And without knowing exactly to what he 
addressed himself, he thanked It for his success ". 

But the moral of it all had been branded on his mind by 
a fellow journalist long before, " You look gloomy, dear 
master," he had said. The poet replied : "I always am, 
my boy ; and you will be too, as much as I, in a few years. 
Life is a hill-side. As long as you are climbing, you see the 
top and are content. But when you reach it, vou see all at 
once the descent and the end, which is death. You mount 
slowly but you go down quickly. One is happy at your 
age. One hopes for so many things — that never happen 
though. At my age one looks for nothing but death." (Bel- 
Ami, p. 159). The poet then develops his thought in a passage 
of such dolorous beauty that no translation and no brief ci- 
tation can do it justice. At its close he says, weary and 
resigned : " I am a lost being. I have neither father, nor 
mother, nor brother, nor sister, nor wife, nor children, nor 
God. After a silence he added : I have only rhyme." And 
then with a characteristic shame at his own desolation, he 
said : " Forget these old man's maunderings, young friend, 
and live as suits your age." 

What sort of happiness does Maupassant think that this 
promises even to his young hero. To watch the fashionable 
women in the park and recall the scandals of their lives. 
" This amused him much ; as though beneath their correct 
appearance he had brought to light the eternal and profound 
infamy of mankind, and as if that pleased, excited, and con- 
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soled him." There is a profound psychology here, as there 
is, too, in the analysis of the young reporter's feelings when 
a duel brings the possibility of death to his own mind and 
he asks himself anxiously : " Can one be frightened in spite 
of one's self?" External happiness, it seems, is to be sought 
in observing the baseness of others. What positive happi- 
ness is, the hero himself tells us as he looks at the pretty 
widow of a friend, kneeling by her husband's deathbed. 
" That is the onlv good thing in life, Love. To hold in 
one's arms a loved woman, that is the limit of human hap- 
piness." But " the corpse annoyed him," he felt it separa- 
ted him from the Object, and so he drew the widow to the 
open window and made his declaration there, to be received 
philosophically and ultimately accepted, with the result that 
might be expected but shall not be recounted here. 

The moral purpose mav be absent in Maupassant. He 
says it is, but such an acute and accurate study of the morals 
of pessimism cannot fail of a moral result, and it seems to me 
that in this case, as in Unc Vie, the influence on the reader 
is likely to be for good. But in the later stories Maupassant 
is himself passing under the cloud of age that his poet has 
described. There is less robust animalism, less study of the 
traits and tendencies that are the common lot of humanity, 
more dealing with overwrought conditions. I am not sure 
that Fort comme la Mart, a tale of incestuous love, is profit- 
able reading. I am sure that Notre Cceur is not. But I 
would stretch the mantle of charity over Pierre et Jean and 
accord a clean bill of health to Mont-Oriol, with its keen 
analysis of extra-nuptial parental relations. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the excellence of Mau- 
passant's style though it is easy to find characteristic pas- 
sages, nor need they be long ones. His descriptions are 
always pregnant, packed in the smallest space. He studies 
compression as Balzac and Zola do completeness. In Bel- 
Ami the longest description of nature hardly exceeds a page 
{e.g. p, 246) and some are startling in their concision. Com- 
pare these seven lines with Wordsworth's sonnet " On West- 
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minster Bridge ". " The carriage passed the fortifications. 
Duroy saw before him a ruddy brightness in the sky like 
the glow of a gigantic forge. He heard a confused, vast, 
unbroken murmur, made up of innumerable and different 
noises, a dull murmur, now near, now distant, a vast and 
vague palpitation of life, the breath of Paris, gasping in the 
spring night like a colossus worn out with fatigue", (ib. 
273.) Or listen to this organ study : " Sometimes the pipes 
cast out prolonged, vast clamors, swelling like waves, so 
sonorous and so mighty that it seemed as though they 
would lift and burst the roof to spread themselves in the 
blue sky. Their vibrations filled all the church and made 
flesh and blood tremble. Then all at once they grew calm. 
Delicate notes fluttered alert in the air and touched the 
ear like light breaths. There were little melodies, graceful, 
pretty, tripping, that flitted like birds. And suddenly the 
coquettish music swelled anew, becoming terrible in its 
strength and amplitude, as though a grain of sand had be- 
come a world", (ib. 439.) The force of single phrases is 
sometimes remarkable. Of a dying consumptive he says : 
" Each of his silences was more dreadful than his words, 
you felt so that he must be thinking frightful things." Some- 
times it is only a word. Duroy and the husband of his mis- 
tress, like the two Normans that they were, got so engrossed 
in business that " they quite forgot their wife drowsing on 
the sofa". I know of no writer whose words and phrases 
cling so in the memory as Maupassant's. 

No study of Maupassant can neglect his short stories now 
collected in sixteen volumes. His compact style lends itself 
particularly to this form of composition in which, as Lemai- 
tre has said, he is " an almost irreproachable master ". The 
self-restrained art of sketches like M. Parent, Le Bafteme, 
or Haatot Pcre et Fils is, as art, almost above praise. He 
has given us rather more than a hundred of these tales. 
There are stories of Normandy, chiefly tragic, though occa- 
sionally he touches a delightfully comic vein as in Trilni- 
naux Rustiques. There are tales of Parisian foibles, of life 
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in strange lands, of hunting, of psychological analysis, of 
tragedy, horror, and misery, of medicine, of love, and of 
crime. To all he brings the same careful elaboration? 
the conscientious effort of a man seeking in work emanci- 
pation from self. The fact that they are by no means agree- 
able depends far more on the subject than on any failure in 
stylistic touch. Thus we should say that Imprudence, whose 
scene is a cabinet ■particulicr showed the writer at his very best, 
the author at his very worst, while Hautot Pere ct Fits, 
Mademoiselle Fiji and a dozen others are gems as exquisite in 
their way as any that Cellini carved. By these, perhaps, 
rather than by his novels, Maupassant will take his place in 
literary history ; a lower place, as it seems to me, than will 
be given the author of Germinal, for he lacks the latter's 
moral earnestness, but above any other French writer of his 
decade. 

A worthy successor of Maupassant in the sphere of the 
short story is Henri de Lavedan,or Manchecourt as he calls 
himself. Inferior in stylistic beauty and self-restraint, he ex- 
cels in wit, a somewhat rare quality in contemporary France, 
as is natural where the negative influences of aristocratic 
pessimism prevail over the old sane and sound esprit gaul- 
lois. So whether he tells us of fast Parisian life, as in La 
Haute, or of the common-place bourgeois of Les Inconsola- 
bles, he comes to us rather as a refreshing memory of the 
past or as the promise of a healthier future, than as typical of 
present conditions or immediate tendencies in French fiction. 
He has neither Zola's moral seriousness nor Maupassant's 
earnest pessimism, but he is not a dilettante psychologist 
like Bourget nor a dilettante pessimist like Barres. Like 
Loti and Rosny, he joins and founds no school but works 
out his own individuality. 

The French mind in literary criticism, as in other things, 
naturally tends to system and classification, and it is perhaps 
as much because they were diligent to proclaim themselves 
the evangelists of a new literary gospel as for any inherent 
merit in their work, that the literary world of Paris has 
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given MM. Bourget and Barres so much notice and taken 
them so seriously. M. Bourget proclaims himself a psychol- 
ogist. If he were, he would have fewer readers, for, as 
Cardinal Newman somewhere observes, " you cannot make 
psychology easy reading." And that is what the readers of 
Bourget want, for is he not the peculiar delight, the chosen 
spokesman, of les grandes dames de -par le monde? Even 
his pretense at psychology wearies when put in the fore- 
ground. Not all the object lessons and modern instances of 
La Psychologic de /' Amour Moderne avail to make this 
masquerade of science aught but tedious to healthy minds. 
Bourget seems to make a great effort that others should 
take him seriously, but it is difficult to believe that he takes 
himself seriously, at least in his novels. His work has been 
called : " A seductive, if somewhat sickly product of the hot- 
house of an outworn civilization." 1 The man himself strikes 
one as a rather shrewd literary assimilator. 

Bourget's first literary venture was a volume of poems 
that earned him from Emile Augier the epithet of the 
" melancholy pig ". He next appeared, and to far better ad- 
vantage, as a critic with two volumes of Essavs in Contem- 
porarv Psychology, the former embracing studies of Bau- 
delaire, Renan, Flaubert, Taine, and Stendhal ; the second 
of Dumas fils, Leconte de Lisle, the Goncourts, Tourgenief, 
and Amiel. That studious disposition, a complete control of 
very varied and wide reading, making, in Bacon's words, a 
full man, stood him in good stead here, and enabled him to 
produce what is perhaps on the whole the best contemporary 
French philosophical criticism ; no small praise in a time and 
nation that can count Brunetiere, Lemaitre, and Anatole 
France among its literary guides. But these very qualities 
militated against his success as a poet or novelist, where 
creative imagination was demanded rather than scholarly 
meditation. 

As a critic, Bourget styles himself " a moralist of the de- 
cadence". A moralist, but not a reformer. His diagnosis 

1 Fortnightly Revie-w, May, 1892. 
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may be most brilliant, but he offers no balm for the wound 
he sounds. And so, as a critic, he is representative of the 
blight that Renan and the dilettante sceptics have cast on 
the intellectual and moral fibre of those that fell under their 
shadow. This is even more true of Bourget, the novelist. 
Here he deals almost exclusively with high life, chiefly of 
Paris, but also of the cosmopolitan type as he had studied it 
in Italy and in England. In his earlier work there is a cer- 
tain snobbishness. He gloats over the details of the luxurious 
surroundings of his heroines. We grow weary of matters 
that have legitimate interest chiefly for the friseur and the 
man-milliner, of the silk stockings wonderful in their variety 
of woof and shade, and the various patterns of a corsage. 
Indeed the author himself seems to have become aware of 
his error, and in the Psychology of Modern Love he more 
than once makes fun of his former work in this regard. In 
IJ Irreparable and Deuxieme Amour this absorbing in- 
terest in clothes and furniture is peculiarly displeasing, but 
even in the three novels that followed one feels that the 
artist saw the environment more clearly than he did charac- 
ters. In Mensonges he attains a clearer vision, but there is 
a marked descent toward patho-psychology masquerading 
as fiction in Lc Disci-pie and Cceur de Femme ; and La 
Terre Promise seems fitter material for an alienist. Indeed 
we may say of these novels in general that their subjects are 
not of normal clay. We search our experience in vain for 
anything approaching the folly .with which Claude Larcher 
is suffered to regale us ad nauseam in Modem Love, which 
he is supposed to write, and in Mensonges, of which he is 
particeps criminis. There may be such exasperating fools 
in the world as Nayrac of La Terre Promise, but it is neither 
interesting nor profitable to read of them. In this regard 
Cosmopolis with its Roman setting and varied characters, 
French, English, American, Polish, Italian, and Creole-plus- 
Negro, is less morbidly analytic, but it is less characteristic, 
and a brief study of Mensonges will better illustrate our 
criticism. 
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This story introduces us to Rene, a young poet, whose 
clever, though slight play has attained success by the pat- 
ronage of Claude Larcher, a literary friend with high social 
connections. A private performance of the play serves to 
introduce the author to high life and to the two heroines, 
Mme Moraines, bane of poor Rene's heart, and Collette, an 
actress whose infidelities to Claude form the background for 
much patho-physio-psychology. But we owe her this debt 
of gratitude, that she brought Claude to an early grave. 
May he suffer no literary resurrection. 

We have said that M. Bourget writes for the ladies, and 
it is on these two that the light is alternately thrown. The 
men are little else than their playthings. Ren6, with the 
instincts of a snob, is charmed by the luxury of his new en- 
vironment, forgets his betrothed, and starts gaily on the 
downward path. As for Claude, we see him in such a series 
of base jealousies and baser reconciliations that pity is lost 
in contempt, and we become as indifferent to his sufferings as 
is Collette herself. 

This Collette is less frank, less bonne enfant, and in so far 
less sympathetic than the Nana of Zola's famous study. 
" There was a cruelty in the greenish eyes of the young 
woman, in the curl of her lip, and a sort of a hatred. . . 
She loved him in her way, though all the time she deceived? 
tortured, and humiliated him." {Mensonges, p. 79.) " Gra- 
cious and perverse", as M. Bourget assures us, she felt no 
obligations save to her fancies. " What harm have I done 
him?" she says of her angry lover, "because I would not 
obey him like a dog, break with all my friends, lead a 
slave's life. Am I his wife then? " Higher in the intellect- 
ual, lower in the moral scale than Nana, her influence is, if 
possible, even more degrading. " Talent :" moans Larcher, 
"I have no more. Honor: Where can I place that, now 
that I have pardoned what I have ? . . . You (he con- 
tinued) you are at the top of the ladder that leads to the 
sewer. Listen to the cry of a wretch at the bottom who is in 
it to his shoulders". But Rene does not listen, and Larch- 
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•er s last words are, " I shall be late at Collette's." In Mod- 
ern Love you may watch him sink out of sight if you will. 

Not more inspiring is the grande dame, Mme Moraines, 
with her Madonna face and " coquettish rosary of lies ". 
This Parisian of thirty was, M. Bourget frankly tells us. 
*' as perfectly corrupted as it is possible to be, but she did 
not know it. She had just yielded to circumstances that 
had carried her along, hour by hour, to this peculiar degree 
of unconsciot;s immorality'" (ib. p. 175). Her character is 
attractively summarized by Larcher. " There is in her a 
woman that demands luxury, and she keeps a lover to pro- 
vide for it. There is in her a woman that seeks love, and 
she has taken a young lover : a woman eager for social con- 
sideration, and she lives with a husband whom she manages. 
And the lover for money, the lover for love, and the lover 
for show — I would wager she loves them all three in a dif- 
ferent way. . . . It is a complicated sort of an animal.'" 

" Complicated ! " bursts out Abbe Taconet, the voice of 
common sense, crying in this psychological wilderness, " she 
is just a wretch who lives at the mercy of her sensations. 
All that — it's just dirt." We breathe freer for the word, but 
it has taken 511 pages to bring us to it, and oh ! such a sad 
deal of lingerie intime and toilettes de cir Constance and 
boudoir upholster}-, offered we suppose as proof that we must 
not confound M. Bourget with " those modern authors who 
have never been in a salon " (ib. 146). And to what does it 
all lead? Why just to this, that Desforges, the " lover for 
money " with his fifty-six years has the onlv enviable lot. 
" What a title for a comedy, ' The Happiest of the Four' *'. 
he says to himself with smug satisfaction as he contemplates 
the quadrilateral relation. The moral triumph of the book 
is with cynical selfishness, and lest we should be tempted to 
misunderstand the lesson, the glimpse of the characters that 
we get in the course of Modern Love, confirms the teach- 
ing. Rene has ceased to struggle with his bonds, Mme 
Moraines has changed lovers but not manners, and Des- 
forges is enjoying a green old age, frosty but kindly, the 

4 
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friend of everybody. Maupassant's pessimism was deeper, 
more sombre. Bourget's has a false note of flippant cyni- 
cism, something of the mockery of Mephistopheles. No 
fear that his mind will lose its balance, but small hope of 
literary immortality for him or his psychology. 

M. Barres, the third in this group of pessimists, may claim 
to be Bourget's god-child. Indeed Bourget assisted actively 
at the somewhat protracted birth of his literary reputation. 
For though, as we learn from Vapereau, 1 Barres began his 
literary career in 1883 his first book, Sous V (Eil des Bar- 
bares, dates from 1888, and in a preface he tells us that for 
six weeks after its publication it was ignored by public and 
critics, who thought it incomprehensible and offensive till 
Bourget lent it his authority. He naturally, therefore, regards 
Bourget as " the thinker of our time having the clearest 
vision of methods suited to each class of mind," which 
seems here to be mutual admiration. But his flattery does 
not extend to the imitation either of style or manner, for 
with Barres the former is very uneven and the latter so ob- 
scure that after writing three volumes he must needs take 
fifty-six pages of a preface to tell us what he means by 
them. Yet we cannot neglect Barres, for he represents, from 
the pessimistic side, the most honest effort made to throw 
off the moral lethargy of Renanism by one who has felt its 
influence both directly and indirectly. That the effort is a 
failure does not detract from its significance. 

For if we are to read Barres at all, we must read him se- 
riously. The nickname, Mademoiselle Renan, which a 
Parisian jester has given him, is shallow and false. Nor is 
there more reason to set persistently the mark of irony on 
his doings, political and literary. Thus we hear of his iron- 
ical participation in the Boulangist campaign, in which, so 
far as can be seen, he was dead in earnest, standing as a 
candidate in Nancy and winning his seat after a vigorous 
campaign in the press and on the stump, where he spoke 

1 Vol. I.95 (6th ed.) Barres thus attains an honor still denied to his patron, 
Bourget. 
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every day for three successive months. Again we are told 
that he is " a perverse idealist, subtilized and devoured by a 
perpetual irony", 1 and M. Huret, in his Enquete speaks of 
his " benevolent smile which people insist on regarding as 
ironical". Unless we take them seriously, whether as fic- 
tion or prose, these three volumes will prove hard reading, 
for all their large type and spaced lines. Yet in spite of 
a comparatively limited sale they have not been without in- 
fluence on the considerable section of French youth that is 
repelled by the altruism of the Neo-Christians. 

As to his purpose Barres may speak for himself. This is 
the somewhat portentous analysis of the three volumes pre- 
fixed to the new edition of the first of them : " What can 
one ask of these three books ! They are not psychology, 
but spiritual memoirs. They present a triple interest, for 
they furnish formulae to minds of the same race ; they will 
be documents and they will furnish instruction ". He pro- 
ceeds with his analytical table of contents thus : " I. The 
cultus of the Ego. a. Justification of this cult. b. Thesis 
of Sous T OEil des Barbares. Definition of the Ego and 
of the barbarians who are the non-Ego. c. Thesis of Un 
Homme Libre. One's Ego must be recreated day by day. 
d. Thesis of Le Jardin de Berenice. One must find a di- 
rection for one's Ego in harmony with the universe." And 
he concludes : " The didactic tone of this commentary should 
not deceive in regard to the vital quality of its ideas. These 
three treatises are impassioned ideology." Really one feels 
like sighing with the irreverent Gyp : " Ohe . . les 
Psychologues.'" Later he compares his three volumes to 
Goethe's Wahrheit und Dichtung. They are metaphysical 
biography. "All is true in them, nothing exact". " Whv 
should not a generation disgusted with much, perhaps with 
everything except toying with ideas, try metaphysical ro- 
mances," he asks. ; 

■Theodore Child, "Literary Paris" (Harper's Magazine). He dates 
Barres birth wrongly, 1861. He was born Aug. 17, 1862. An article by 
Delille, in Fortnightly Revievj, Sept. 1892, is more panegyric than critical. 
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His tirst book " limits itself to describing the awakening" 
of a young man to conscious life, first among books, then 
among the early brutalities of Paris (Barbares, p. 28 }. " The 
second " is the detail of the experiments that Philip under- 
took and of the religion that he practised to conform him- 
self to the law that he proposed to himself, i.e., to be ardent 
and yet clear-sighted" (ib. 38). Having become thus a 
free man, mi homme libre, he is ready for action. " The 
truth that impregnates every page of this little work is that 
we create the universe," (ib. 38.) And this is offered to us 
as fiction. To what base uses is it come at last. Fiction, 
the handmaid of Psycholog}^, ancilla -psychologiae, and such 
psychology ! 

In an old civilization, where the times are out of joint and 
the governing democracy cynically mocks the sensitive 
delicacy of the over-refined, it may be that a considerable 
number of young people will choose to numb their feelings 
with egoistical metaphysics rather than to clear them by 
going to work. We hardlv see, however, that Philip needed 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, or his anchorite re- 
tirement in a Lorraine hermitage, to teach Barres' final con- 
clusion which is, incredible as it may seem, just this : Money. 
" Money, that is the asylum where spirits careful of the in- 
ner life can best await the organization of something 
analogous to the religious orders, which spontaneously born 
of that same oppression of the Ego that we have described in 
Sous V CEil des Barbares, were the places where were once 
elaborated practical rules for becoming " a free man," where 
was formed that admirable vision of the divine in the world, 
which under the more modern name of the Unconscious, 
Philip re-found in the Garden of Berenice." {Berenice, p. 
295). That souls may expand with sincerity, they must 
have leisure, and to secure this, Philip exploits a surburban 
hippodrome. Thus the revolt against the flippant Pyrrhon- 
ism of Renan, so boldly proclaimed in the Barbares, comes to 
a most lame and impotent conclusion. 

One lavs down these volumes of M. Barres with the feel- 
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ing that his cultus of egoism is little more than a morbid de- 
sire of singularity and that peculiarly French love of system 
that has hindered the development of more than one literary 
genius. That genius M. Barres has, and of a rather re- 
markable kind, as we see in his occasional lucid intervals. 
I do not recall a more delightful bit of recent satire in French 
than that in the Barbares (p. 212) where M. X " " ", un- 
mistakably Renan, " the master who invented doubles for 
all certainties ", the delightful conversationalist, " who con- 
quers all by the perpetual approbation of his wagging head ", 
expounds his grovelling philosophy and is caned by the out- 
raged vouth. This volume contains also a beautiful and 
feeling study of Hypatia and the next a sketch of old Lor- 
raine which is most delightful, and, as it seems to me, his mas- 
terpiece. There are not wanting, however, those who find this 
in the Berenice of the last volume, whose shade Philip " knelt 
and adored ", though certain Lesbian traits tend to make 
her less sympathetic to plain English folk. These will prob- 
ably be philistine enough to regret the letter of Seneca to 
the risen Lazarus (Berenice, pp. 245-259) unless it be that its 
last words, £>ualis artifex ftereo, may serve as a melancholy 
motto, not for this book alone, but for the whole group of 
writers that we have been considering. " What an artist," 
we are constrained to say even of Barres. " What an ar- 
tist ! " we can but exclaim as we read the romances of Bour- 
get or the Nouvelles of Maupassant. And yet fereo, for.it 
is the spirit not the art that quickens, and where the spirit is 
selfish negation, the artist perishes and the work, if it endure 
for its beauty, endures as a warning. 

This last phase of French fiction would be full of dis- 
couragement if we were to see in it a symptom of a de- 
generating race, far more discouraging than any Rabelaisian 
or even pornographic overflow of animal spirits. But it is 
rather a sign that the old culture is out of touch with its new 
environment. Democracy, now first realizing itself in the 
life of the people, has begun to change the popular character, 
and this change is reflecting itself in literature. In all such 
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transformations those who do not go with the current are 
apt to rind their consolation in a perverse Pyrrhonism. Such 
have found their apostle in Renan and in the writers we 
have been considering, their latest spokesmen. But resis- 
tance to great social currents is futile, and their negative 
philosophy condemns to sterility the movement they lead. 
We shall not learn from them the future of French fiction. 
Rather do the signs of the times indicate that the note of the 
coming literature will be neither aristocratic, dilettante, nor 
pessimistic. It will be democratic, serious, hopeful. More 
than that, if it is to be truly democratic, it will be free from 
the cramping influences of coteries and schools. It will be 
in the best sense individual. Pierre Loti pointed the way. 
The anxious critics could not classify, they could not but ad- 
mire. He struck a new vein, and the reading public, weary 
of naturalistic "slices from the living flesh", turned en- 
thusiastically to him. Ohnet has taken his own line and 
probably has more readers than all the pessimists together, 
though the critical conscience may refuse to admire. Rod 
and especially Rosny suggest a hopeful reaction, and Ricard's 
latest novel, Sceurs, well entitles him to a place among the 
foremost preachers of literary common sense. These men 
are in advance of the rank and file of French critics, who 
are themselves much under the spell of Renan, but they are 
in touch with the people and, in that confidence they may 
say with Shakspere to the egoists, the pessimists, and the 
psychologists : " Dost thou think because thou art converted 

there shall be no more cakes and ale ? " 

B. W. Wells. 



